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Some European travellers have spoken to the Khedive regret- 
fully of the disappearance of many of the old picturesque streets 
of Cairo, which have been replaced by modern buildings, broad 



boulevards, and stately avenues ; but his Highness replies 
truly that there are still in the city of Cairo a very great 
number of narrow unpaved streets and crooked lanes, with 




A Minaret at Alexandria. 



dangerously projecting windows, for lovers of the picturesque, 
and the old treeless path to the Pyramids still remains for 

{To be continued.) 



those who prefer it to the shaded carriage road which he has 
caused to be constructed for a highway. 



THE WRITINGS ON THE WALL" OF FLORENCE. 




HERE is one feature of Florence, and indeed of 
most Italian towns, but emphatically distin- 
guishing the capital of Tuscany, a legacy of its 
ancient Etruscan population, that is more sug- 
gestive to the imagination, instructive to the 
mind, and agreeable in its widespread associa- 
tions, than almost any other of what may be 
called its "distinctive local customs. As it is worthy of imitation 
everywhere, I will briefly epitomize a few of its characteristic and 
illustrious names. I allude to the inscribed marble slabs or lapi- 
dary records so frequently to be seen inserted in the facades of 
old buildings, which, with occasional exceptions, would not attract 



notice for their architectural or antiquarian aspects. On stopping 
to read them, we are carried back to past ages, and to traditions, 
customs, and manners, between which and those of our own gen- 
eration time has already dug a deep gulf, and into the biographies 
of those men and women who first made Florence famous, down 
to the distinguished departed who have but just gone from earth. 
Their brief but comprehensive words, cut deeply into enduring 
stone, are not merely a touching, graphic record of the honoured 
dead, keeping their memories ever green with posterity, but they 
are history itself in its simplest and most accessible form for every 
citizen, and a stimulating lesson in patriotism and virtue. 

Florence has, in addition, its army of statues and scores of 
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sumptuous monuments to distinguish those it most delights to 
honour ; but these are ambitiously artistic, architectural, or alle- 
gorical. They challenge attention even more for the taste or 
genius, or the want of both, in their makers, than for the indi- 
viduals they commemorate. Thus the mind becomes diverted 
from their personal and historical associations to the objective 
manifestation itself. The critical and aesthetic faculties are aroused 
to have their voices heard in the matter, so that the satisfaction of 
viewing them becomes a mixed, and, in some sense, antagonistic 
and confused one. But it is quite different with the unpretentious 
lapidary souvenirs. They fix the memory directly on the person 
and the scenes which transpired on the spot, and recall, as by 
magical whisper, an entire age, epoch, or crisis in Art, science, 
history, noble action, and whatever most endears, in joy or suffer- 
ing, human nature in the individuals to the world at large. 

What brings Dante more personally before our sight than the 
few words over the door of the fragment still remaining of the 
house where he was born, more than six centuries ago ? They 
are an " open sesame " to his whole life. The rustic strength of 
the ancient Etruscan style of edifice, with its arched windows and 
little bullet-eyed panes of opaque glass, tells well the story of 
mediaeval, pugnacious Florence, where he first saw light ; and the 
contiguous alley-ways and network of narrow streets and tower- 
built houses, where he played as a boy, still are here in their 
pristine clanship, family grouping, and hostile outlook to all those 
of rival interests and blood. In the twinkle of an eye, the " divine 
poet " himself ; the celestialised Beatrice ; the patient, plodding 
Gemma, solitary wife and mother, model of the domestic, practical 
virtues of her time ; the fiery, haughty neighbours, the Cerchi and 
Donati tribes ; and, not least, the benevolent Folco Portinari, the 
Peabody of his fellow-citizens, in their quaintly cut and gaily 
coloured hoods and mantles, or in steel armour, all reappear — not 
like a dim, ghostly train, but in flesh and blood, as real as the 
buildings before us, which they might have left but yesterday, so 
little has their local spirit yet passed away. Indeed, the poetical 
and historical past of Florence is so substantially interlinked with 
its modern life, that the whole feeling of the place is very much as 
if time were not, and we were already half living in that sphere in 
which neither hours nor distances exist. 

Strolling onward to the Via dei Ginori, in the front of a house 
dating almost as far back as Dante's, built by the Taddeo family, 
we are told that here Raphael was their guest when he visited 
Florence. History turns over several century leaves at once, and 
we are brought face to face with the periods of Julius II. and Leo 
X., the climax of Italy's renaissant Art, and their brilliant circles 
of courtiers, artists, and scholars. Its golden age illumines our 
minds. Immediately we see the most graceful and gracious of 
painters appear, with his bright locks flowing down his shoulders 
and dancing in the warm sunlight, and his dark velvet plumed cap 
shading his brow, accompanied by the austere Fra Bartolommeo 
and the jovial Albertinelli and Ridolfo Ghirlandajo, who are es- 
corting him home after a visit to their studios, attended by a crowd 
of lesser notabilities in Art. All extremes of temperaments and 
habits are harmonized by the supreme presence of the pet of the 
Muses and Fortune, the fair son of the pious, commonplace Gio- 
vanni Santi, of Urbino. 

How the traditions of the boy-painter still linger in Florence, 
among the unlettered crowd that never read a line about him in 
their lives, is characteristically shown by the street cry I over- 
heard last summer of a gamin who was selling sliced water- 
melons. " Look at them ! " he shouted in stentorian notes, " only 
look at their beautiful colour. Not Raphael himself could paint 
better! " 

In the street of the Ghibellines a marble bids us welcome to 
the house and studio of Michael Angelo. Here the imagination 
must stretch a point. It was indeed his house, bought while at 
Rome as a family investment, but he never lived in it or saw it 
after it became his. It is now got up so skilfully for its pseudo- 



associations with his domestic life and artistic career, and looks 
on the whole so real and cosy, that it is more the pity that he 
never himself enjoyed the comfortable home he made out of his 
hard earnings for his little-deserving relatives. His petulant old 
father and exacting kin buzzed around the grand old man like so 
many human hornets, stinging him into transient rages, only to be 
shortly overpowered by his exhaustless love and endurance. Men 
quailed before his majestic, far-reaching genius, and competitors 
bowed as if the thunders of the heavens were playing over their 
heads. He lifts us out of the world of beauty and sentiment of 
Raphael into Alpine heights of ethical and allegorical ideas, and 
forces the supernal powers into human machinery and action. 
Michael Angelo is the sole greatest artist of his generation with 
whom religion, patriotism, love of family, and self-respect were 
heart-fed principles. 

Not far away we come to the spot of Andrea del Sarto's 
chequered career, where he was beguiled by a woman into ship- 
wrecking his character and fortunes. Near by is the site of 
Benvenuto Cellini's stormy experiments in casting his 'Perseus' 
and other wild scenes which so fully expose the evil side of him- 
self and his epoch, revealed by him in utter unconsciousness of 
there being any conscience either in Art or man. We need not 
linger here for pleasant visions. 

Crossing the Arno by the jeweller's bridge, and ascending the 
steep hill-back of the Pitti Gardens, we find ourselves before the 
house where, according to its magniloquent Latin inscription, 
dwelt the immortal Galileo, whom the illustrious Grand Duke 
Ferdinand himself did not disdain to visit. How happy Science 
must have felt on these rare occasions, especially in contrasting 
them with the very frequent visits the same ducal personage did 
deign to make to that satyr- frescoed, grotesque-adorned house in 
Via Maggio, the gift of the said condescending patron of Galileo 
to the Venetian siren, Bianca Capella ! His magnificence had bet- 
ter by far have stuck by the stars than her blonde tresses, which 
in the end proved so unwholesome to him as to shorten his days. 
Just beyond, in Via Romana, we have another characteristic re- 
minder of the decadence of Art and morals in Florence under the 
Medici, in the habitation of the masterful Giovanni San Giovanni. 
His clever, sacrilegious, jocose compositions prove conclusively 
that the Church itself was then tainted with gross irreligion, as 
well as the Court. It becomes quite refreshing to go thence, but 
close by, to the record of Tasso's mysterious visit, like an angel's, 
to Florence, to briefly salute a brother poet, and, without waiting 
response or cheer, to depart for ever, leaving no trace behind ; 
thence to Via S. Spirito, to gaze on the house of the lily city's last 
warrior chief, who was treacherously betrayed and slain, A.D. 1530, 
while fighting for her civic liberties, through the instrumentality 
of the arch-traitor Malatesta Bargiloni. He deserves at least a 
stone to record his infamy. 

Florence, too, is singularly liberal and generous-minded in re- 
cording names on her illustrious legion of honour outside of her 
own citizens. Of her own proper it is unnecessary to add more. 
Every traveller can be his own guide and interpreter in this gra- 
cious, sympathetic task. And so I will close my brief glimpse by 
recalling three of our own time and acquaintance, not Florentines, 
whose names shine on the stones of Florence quite as conspicu- 
ously as those of her own people — viz., Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning in Casa Guido, a few doors above Bianca Capella's 
record (and what a contrast in women's lives !) ; the highly gifted 
Mrs. Theodosia Trollope; and the patriotic exile and Venetian 
poet, Dall Ongaro ; their dwellings still speaking most eloquently 
of them, although others, unknown to fame, now find shelter be- 
neath their honoured roofs. Certainly, that it is a pleasant thing 
to have lived virtuously and well in Florence in these times, doing 
it a good turn as far as means and opportunity permitted, these 
grateful records prove. There is room for more. Who will fill 
the vacant places ? 

James Jackson Jarves. 



